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Are   you    doing   "your   bit?"       Are 
ARE  YOU  yo^  ^^^^S  y^^^^  ^^^^  • 


DOING  YOUR 
BIT 


We  are  in  war  and 
we  must  fight  our  way 
out.  Our  boys  who  did  not  give  up 
their  work,  their  studies,  willingly  last 
spring  are  now  being  forced  to  do  it. 
We  can't  go  to  the  front.  All  of  us 
cannot  be  Ked  Cross  nurses;  then 
what  will  be  your  part  and  mine  ? 

As  the  representatives  of  our  state 
college  will  we  allow  another  group 
of  girls  to  take  the  lead  here  or  are 
we  going  to  wake  up  and  do  the  things 
we  stiould  do? 

I  doubt  not  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  girls  here  who  have  taken  at 
least  one  of  the  Ked  Cross  courses — 
How  to  Make  Surgical  Dressings, 
Hygiene,  or  First  Aid,  and  who  would 
be  able  to  help   us  organize   classes. 

We  are  going  to  "cut  down"  ex- 
travagance with  money  and  food,  why 
not  "cut  out"  extravagance  of  time. 
With  the  time  spent  in  "getting  up" 
the  numerous  "affairs"  which  we 
have  about  the  campus,  some  of  which 
can  be  left  out,  how  many  comfort 
bags,  hospital  outfits,  or  what  number 
of  surgical  dressings  would  we  be 
able  to  make? 


Will  you  do  ' '  your  bit  ? "  Will  you 
do  your  best  for  the  boys  who  are 
fighting  for  you?  b.  p. 

Some  major  in  music;  some  major  in 
conversation ;       some 

MAJOR?  ^^^^  ^^<^o^  i^  biology,  and 
some  in  dancing. 
What  is  your  major?  I  fear  few  of 
us  know.  Not  only  in  the  class  room 
should  we  have  a  major  about  which 
we  center  everything  but  in  our  out- 
side activities  also.  If  we  have  time 
and  energy  left  after  we  have  made 
the  most  of  our  opportunities  for 
scholarship,  we  should,  undoubtedly, 
avail  ourselves  of  the  development 
given  by  activities  of  our  student  or- 
ganizations. We  should  not,  how- 
ever, divide  this  necessarily  small 
amount  of  time  between  so  many  mat- 
ters that  we  dissipate  any  power  with 
which  we  might  be  endowed.  If  you 
want  to  do  social  service  work  ef- 
fectively, join  the  groups  doing 
that  work  and  don't  drag  them  back 
by  putting  half  your  spare  time  on 
debating  or  dramatics.  If  you  want 
to  reach  the  word  limit  to  be  eligible 
for  Magazine  editorship,  don't  take 
so    much    committee    work   that   you 
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have  no  time  for  careful  writing.  If 
you  want  to  do  good  work  for  your 
society  in  a  certain  line,  don't  take 
so  much  committee  work,  in  another 
line,  that  you  must  do  all  poorly. 

It  is  not  accommodating  to  take 
more  work  than  you  can  handle.  It 
impedes  the  work,  cripples  you  and 
cheats  the  girl  who  might  do  part  of 
it  of  the  development  which  always 
results  from  work  well  done. 

Choose  your  major  and  do  the 
square  thing  by  yourself,  the  organi- 
zation and  the  girl  next  door. 


COLLEGE 
ATMOSPHERE 


Atmosphere,  that  airy  form  which  en- 
velops this  earth  of 
ours,  is  a  mixture  of 
gases;  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon  dioxide,  and  others. 
■  Atmosphere,  that  airy  form  which 
envelops  this  college  of  ours,  is  like- 
wise a  wonderful  mixture.  Shall  we 
call  the  elements  gases?  These  ele- 
ments are :  Cheerfulness,  enthusiasm, 
seriousness,  sympathy,  consternation, 
indifference,  and  others. 

Every  student  in  this  college  is  a 
chemist.  Each  of  us.  contributes  ele- 
ments to  our  finished  product,  college 
atmosphere. 

In  the  perfect  atmosphere  which 
envelops  the  earth  the  main  element 
is  nitrogen.  What  shall  we  chemists 
make  our  major  element;  what  shall 
be  our  nitrogen  in  the  making  of  a 
perfect  college  atmosphere?  Why 
not  scholarship? 


RESOLVED 


That  we  do  not  give  enough 
thought  to  our  ap- 
pearance. Our  clothes 
are  our  credentials.  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness  because  you  feel 
good  when  you're  clean, 

II.  That  the  turtle  has  no  wings 
at  all,  but  he  gets  there  all  the  same. 
When  one  of  those  snapping  turtles 


finds  a  good  thing  he  takes  right  a- 
hold  of  it.  It  is  that  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  that  made  him  win  his  race  with 
the  hare — by  only  a  hair's  breadth. 
Keep  trying !     You  '11  pass  them  all ! 

III.  That  when  I  shall  go  home  to 
see  my  father  and  mother  I  shall  have 
only  one  thing  to  make  me  hang  my 
head  in  shame.  Not  that  I  flunked 
anything — that  would  hurt  only  me, 
but  that  I  was  put  in  this  beautiful 
spot  and  I  have  spent  so  many  idle 
hours  when  I  might  have  been  using 
my  time  wisely. 

IV.  That  all  dishonesty  is  in  the 
same  class,  whether  it  is  lying,  steal- 
ing or  wasting  your  time  or  your 
teacher's  paper. 

V.  That  I  won 't  worry  because  the 
faculty  don't  "crush"  on  me.  Water 
and  oil  won't  mix  because  God  didn't 
make  them  to  mix.  Can  a  blase  old 
club  man  enjoy  the  society  of  an  un- 
sophisticated yokel  from  Pumpkin 
Center,  or  a  learned  teacher,  the 
company  of  a  high  school  graduate  ? 

VI.  That  if  you  want  to  cultivate 
a  sweet  disposition,  commence  tomor- 
row morning  at  breakfast  when  the 
grits  are  cold  and  you  don 't  know  your 
math,  and  your  roommate  is  grouchy. 
What's  the  use  of  getting  mad?  You 
are  not  the  only  thing  on  earth. 
Everybody  has  had  it  worse  than  you 
have.  Laugh  about  it  —  like  Dim. 
Murray — and  make  people  love  you. 

VII.  That  I  will  never  blow  my 
own  horn  unless  I  belong  to  the  or- 
chestra. Great  women  don't  blow 
their  own  horns  because  they  are  mod- 
est. When  your  horn  is  worth  blow- 
ing it  won 't  need  blowing. 

That  the  lunatic  asylums  and  hos- 
pitals are  too  full  of  those  whose 
minds  and  bodies  have  been  poisoned 
by  hate  or  malice.  Sweeten  up.  girls; 
sweeten  up.  Don't  let's  grow  old  be- 
fore our  time,  R,  h. 
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Our  country  is  rapidly  becoming  eon- 
verted  to  the  great 
°  M^R^^OO^ER  gospel  of  food  conser- 
vation.  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates  in  the  national  food 
administration  are  preaching  through 
teachers,  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  every  city  in  the  county  the  salva- 
tion of  our  nation  and  our  cause 
through  food  conservation.  What  are 
we,  as  members  of  our  state  college  for 
women,  going  to  do  in  this  movement  ? 
Our  patriotism  must  carry  us  farther 
than  knitting  and  sewing  for  the  sol- 
diers. Our  "bit"  includes  the  saving 
of  food  on  our  own  tables  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  supplies 
may  go  to  Prance. 

Have  you  ever  been  through  our 
dining  hall  after  a  meal  when  the 
tables  were  being  cleared?  If  not, 
make  it  a  point  to  do  so  at  once.  The 
waste  of  food  there  is  bad  enough  in 
the  most  prosperous  of  times;  at  pres- 
ent, when  the  men  in  the  trenches  are 
dying  for  want  of  food,  it  is  sinful. 
How  can  it  be  stopped?  Simply  by 
eating  the  meals  served.  They  are 
wholesome  and  palatable.  If  you 
don't  like  them,  something  is  wrong 
with  you.  Your  appetite  is  depraved 
and  you  need  exercise.  Play  a  fast 
set  of  tennis  this  afternoon  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  much  better  sup- 
per will  taste. 

For  many  days  you  have  been  receiv- 

„ ing     welcomes,      yes, 

WELCOME  T  1         I    T>    i 

welcomes  galore !  But 

we,  too,  extend  our  greetings  to  you, 

friends  of  ours !       We  are  glad  we 

have  you  here  and  we  are  wishing  for 


you  every  one  not  the  past  regrets  of 
home  leaving,  not  the  future  fears  of 
math.,  but  we  are  wishing  for  you  joy 
and  vigor,  friends  and  real  happines4 
in  this  new  life  you  are  beginning! 
And  in  this  new  life  we  invite  you  to 
make  friends  with  us,  to  begin  writing 
for  our  Magazine,  to  find  your  legiti- 
mate place  in  its  pages.  : 

The  sign  just  below  the  bridge  reads: 
Speed  Limit — 12  mi. 
SPEED  LIMIT       an   hour.      This   does 
not  mean  that  on  our 
way  about  the  campus  we  must  sur- 
pass this  rate. 
Start  in  time. 


SEIZE  THE 
MUON 


For  each  of  us  college  life  holds  a 
promise  of  wonderful 
things  this  year,  and 
from  this  rich  store- 
house we  know  not  what  Is  best  to 
choose.  But  success  and  happiness 
are  not  had  for  the  asking.  There 
must  be  the  patience  that  scrapes 
potatoes  and  translates  Livy ;  the  un- 
quenchable hope  that  locks  for  flowers 
even  though  somebody  else's  chickens 
raid  your  garden;  aims  towards  ones 
while  as  yet  a  cross  of  red  ink  adorns 
every  other  paper ;  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit  that  does  not  stiffen  when  a 
cold  radiator  radiates  cold  waves,  and 
is  not  dampened  because  there  are  a 
few  puddles  under  the  bridge.  We 
must  keep  reaching  upward  for  that 
bright  and  beautiful  thing  we  have 
been  trying  to  grasp  ever  s;nce.  as 
children,  we  lifted  cur  chubby  fists 
toward  the  bright  sumaier  moon. 


Beyond 

Nancy  Yarbrough,  '19,  Adklphian 

Beyond  that  silent,  marching  line, 

Beyond  that  gory  battlefield. 

Lies  what? 

Death,  grim,  hideous  death, 

With  smirking  visage,  dark; 

Or  life?    That  life  untarnished. 

Not  bespoiled  with  rank  injustice; 

Unsullied  life,  when  war  shall  be  no  more; 

When  reason  will  the  country  rule; 

Barbarity  be  vanished 

And  worthy  sons  and  daughters  be  brought  forth 

By  women  free  from  fear. 

Yea,  opportunity  shall  knock  twice  upon  the 

fast  barred  door. 
When  that  grim,  silent,  marching  line 
Breaks  up  to  march  no  more. 
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The  Job  Celestial 


Marjoeie  Craig,   '19,  Adelphian 


We  mortals  were  born  for  trouble, 
and  plenty  of  it,  but  there  is  no  use  of 
our  claiming  a  monopoly  upon  it ;' 
for  if  there  is  any  class  of  living  be- 
ings that  deserve  sympathy,  even  pity, 
it  is  the  angels.  Not  all  the  angels 
need  it,  but  to  those  to  vi^hom  is  given 
the  job  of  numbering  the  hairs  of 
your  head,  it  is  certainly  due ;  guard- 
ian angels  they  must  be. 

Imagine  the  vast  number  of  pages 
required  to  keep  the  everchanging  ac- 
count of  the  hairs  of  one  person's 
head  during  a  lifetime !  Every  pass- 
ing day  brings  a  change.  Woman  is 
especially  careless  and  annoying  about 
this.  She  not  only  combs  her  hair 
several  times  each  day,  but  even  takes 
hair  from  another's  head  (sh!  don't 
tell  anybody)  and  displays  it  as  her 
own.  Then  comes  a  great  mixing  of 
accounts  and,  were  not  the  keepers 
angels,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rec- 
ords would  become  irreparably  com- 
plicated. But,  for  all  that,  there  is 
greater  rejoicing  among  the  angels 
over  one  baldheaded  man  than  was 
ever  evoked  by  the  most  beautiful  of 
maiden  tresses. 


Woman  truly  suffers  for  her  lack  of 
consideration  and  knowa  not  why. 
The  history  of  the  ages  bears  witness 
to  this.  For  many  centuries  there 
were  countries,  and  still  some  are  now, 
in  which  a  little  baby  girl  is  unv/cl- 
come,  even  cruelly  treated.  And  the 
cause  of  this?  Simply  the  hard- 
worked  guardian  spirits  created  such 
a  sentiment  against  womankind  that 
heaven's  kindest  smile  rested  on  man. 

For  a  time  it  lingered  there,  but 
there  came  a  time  when  certain  men 
of  fashion  started  the  wearing  of  wiga. 
Then  it  was  that  the  wrath  of  the  an- 
gels was  turned  from  woman  upon 
man  and  in  those  days  it  came  to  pass 
that  women  played  a  large  part  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  nations.  Then 
indeed  it  was  that  in  England  a 
woman  sat  upon  the  throne  and 
reigned. 

But  after  years  of  trouble  a  brighter 
day  has  dawned.  Man  no  longer  dons 
his  wig,  and,  lo,  there  come  hints  of 
a  great  universal  demoeracy;  woman 
casts  aside  tonsorial  superfluities,  and 
equal  suffrage  is  heralded  from  shore 
to  shore. 
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The  Dawning 


Elizabeth  Eounteee,  '18,  Adelphian 


"Come  drive  into  town  with  me, 
Ellen.  It  is  so  cool  and  fresh  outside 
and  the  air  will  do  you  good. ' '  Frank 
Rodney  stood  in  his  cozy  living-room 
doorway  pulling  on  his  driving  gloves 
as  he  looked  at  his  young  wife, 
drooped  listlessly  in  a  big  arm  chair 
with  an  open  book  before  her.  With- 
out raising  her  beautiful  shapely  head 
she  returned : 

"Thanks,  but  I  guess  I  won't  this 
evening,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"But  you've  been  in  the  house  the 
whole  day,"  he  replied  quickly,  "and 
you  need  the  air." 

"  I  'd  like  to, ' '  she  sighed  wearily, 
"but  I  am  tired  and  I  think  I'll  just 
read  a  little  and  go  to  bed.  It  will  be 
all  right,  I  know ;  you  drive  so  much 
by  yourself,  anyway,  that  I  shouldn't 
think  yon  'd  want  me  along. ' ' 

"Bu.t,  Ellen,"  he  said  eagerly,  "we 
will  be  gone  such  a  little  while.  The 
work  in  the  olSce  has  been  so  heavy  of 
late  and  I  see  so  little  of  you.  I  really 
need  you  to  cheer  me  up.  Won't  you 
come?"  He  walked  to  the  table  and 
stood  loolnng  down  on  her. 

' '  Oh,  F lien, ' '  came  a  querulous  voice 
from  the  window, ' '  you  have  forgotten 
my  footstnol,  child."  Then  as  the  re- 
quired article  was  brought,  she  added, 
"you  are  not  thinking  of  going  on 
any  wild  goose  chase  tonight,  are  you? 
I  certainly  should  not  do  it.  He 
would  just  take  you  down  town  and 
wear  you  out  running  around  from 
one  place  t<^  another.  Of  course," 
here  she  sighed,  "I  don't  mind  stay- 
ing by  myself.  I'll  go  to  bed  and  be 
all  right — I  suppose." 

The  wi'^ened  old  ladv  folded  her 
hands  and  gazed  out  of  the  window, 


tears  of  self-pity  filling  her  eyes.  As 
a  large  drop  splashed  on  her  wrinkled 
little  hand,  Ellen  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  ran  across  the  room,  "Why, 
mother,  dear,"  she  soothed,  "of 
course  I  am  going  to  stay.  I  never 
dreamed  of  leaving  you.  Why,  some- 
thing dreadful  might  happen  while  I 
was  away  and  you  would  be  all  alone, 
and  oh  !  I  couldn  't  stand  that ! ' ' 

She  sank  down  at  her  mother 's  feet, 
never  once  glancing  at  her  husband. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  then 
bowed  his  head  and  left  the  room.  He 
hurried  the  car  out  and  drove  rapidly 
away.  And  as  he  drove  the  old  dumb 
wonder  and  questioning  began  again 
to  take  hold  of  him.  Why  was  Ellen 
eternally  "tired"  when  he  wanted  her 
to  himself  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
end  of  the  day?  It  had  not  always 
been  so.  How  well  he  remembered 
their  happiness  before  and  for  a  few 
short  months  after  their  marriage. 
He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  won- 
der of  it — and  then,  in  a  moment,  a 
little  frown  gathered  on  his  brow  and 
unconsciously  he  almost  stopped  the 
car.  What  had  been  the  matter  ?  She 
began  to  be  different  at  first  when, 
yes,  when  her  mother  broke  up  her 
home  and  came  to  live  with  them. 
And  she  had  grown  more  distant  and 
more  indifferent  ever  since.  But 
what  was  there  to  do  ?  He  recognized 
the  natural  animosity  between  himself 
and  his  mother-in-law,  but  how  to  gain 
her  respect?  Several  times  she  had 
been  to  him  to  reproach  him  about  his 
wild  ways  and  spendthrift  habits. 
But  that  was  none  of  her  business! 
He  made  his  money  easily  and  spent 
it  easily,  and  he  was  young.     When 
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there  was  the  slightest  thing  that  he 
could  buy  that  might  please  Ellen, 
he  would  spend  any  amount  for  that 
thing ! 

Then  quickening  his  pace  he  ran 
into  the  brilliantly  lighted  down-town 
district,  stopped  before  a  large  jew- 
eler's establishment  and  hurried  in. 
What  was  it  Ellen  had  said  the  other 
day  ?  Oh,  yes,  she  said  that  there  was 
such  a  dear  little  wrist-watch  at 
"Cunards."  "Let  me  see  your 
watches,"  he  demanded  hurriedly. 
When  the  trays  were  placed  before 
him,  he  studied  them  in  silence  for  a 
few  moments.  Then,  with  the  sales- 
woman's advice,  he  chose  one  of  the 
daintiest  and  hurried  away. 

He  stopped  at  several  places  on 
business,  then  ran  around  to  the  club. 
He  had  intended  staying  but  a  mo- 
ment to  see  Charlie  Banks,  but 
Charlie,  with  a  great  air  of  impor- 
tance, called  him  into  the  billiard 
room.     Just  outside  the  door  he  said : 

"Frank,  you  know  you  were  talk- 
ing about  selling  your  'Eastern' 
stock."  Rodney  nodded.  "Well," 
continued  the  other,  "I  hate  to  see  you 
part  with  a  good  thing  like  that,  but 
of  course  you  know  your  own  affairs. 
I've  been  looking  around  a  bit  and  I 
believe  I've  found  the  thing  for  you. 
Lord  Edgerton,  a  blooming  Liverpool 
dandy,  has  struck  town  and  seems  to 
be  crazy  for  mining  stock.  He  is 
flinging  the  money  around  pretty  free 
and  is  driving  the  ladies  crazy  with 
his  pretty  English  manner.  Steel  is 
climbing  the  scale,  and  if  you  must 
sell,  I  suppose  now  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any.     Come  in  and  meet  the  Lion." 

With  this  he  flung  open  the  door 
and  led  his  charge  into  the  group  of 
men  about  one  of  the  tables.  In- 
stantly there  were  hearty  cries  of 
recognition  and  welcome  to  one  who 
did  not  appear  often  in  their  crowd. 
"Here,"  yelled  Banks,  "you  fellows 
shut  up  a  minute,  won't  you  ?     I  want 


Rodney  to  meet  his  lordship,  Lord 
Edgerton,"  he  bowed  to  a  slight  dark 
man,  faultlessly  attired  in  evening 
dress.  ' '  Allow  me  to  present  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Rodney,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken." 

"Ah,"  returned  the  little  man,  bow- 
ing low,  "Mr.  Rodney?  Chawmed,  I 
assure  you.  Yes,  Mr.  Banks  has  al- 
ready said  many  delightful  things  of 
you ;  now  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
investigating  you  on  my  own  ac- 
count." He  twirled  a  waxed  mus- 
tache tip,  and  bowed  again,  but  their 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  tall  man  in  grey. 

"Hello,  Rodney,"  he  exclaimed, 
"glad  to  see  you  around  again. 
You're  the  man  I've  been  chasing  for 
the  last  two  days,  and  could  never  get 
hold  of.  Come  on  into  the  smoking 
room  out  of  this  mess.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  your  infernal  mill.  That 
fool  superintendent  of  yours  came  to 
me  the  other  day  about  some  cotton 
for  the  'Dixie'  and  I — " 

But  his  last  words  were  lost  in  the 
noise  of  the  crowded  room.  They 
made  their  way  into  the  smoking  room 
and  talked  business  until  late.  When 
Rodney  reached  home  the  house  was 
dark.  He  slipped  quietly  in,  put  the 
roses  he  had  purchased  on  the  way 
home  in  water  on  the  dining  room 
table,  and  placed  the  little  jeweler's 
box  beside  Ellen's  plate,  already  laid 
for  breakfast.  Then  he  went  noise- 
lessly to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep  immedi- 
ately. He  thought  long  about  the  lit- 
tle Englishman  he  had  met,  and  fin- 
ally lost  consciousness,  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  Ellen's  face  when  she  saw 
her  watch. 

The  next  morning  when  he 
entered  the  dining  room  he  found  his 
wife  standing  looking  at  the  little  box 
in  her  hand.  She  glanced  up  an  in- 
different "Good  morning,  Frank;  is 
this  for  me?" 

"Yes,   dear,  I  thought  you  might 
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like  it,"  he  responded  eagerly.  Then 
as  her  mother  entered  the  room  he 
added  awkwardly,  "I  heard  you  say 
the  other  day  that  you  wanted  a 
watch." 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  as 
she  opened  the  box  and  looked  at  the 
trinket.  "It's  very  pretty,  and  so 
nice  of  you  to  think  of  me." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  demanded  her 
mother.  When  it  was  handed  her  she 
turned  it  over  and  over,  examining  it 
critically.  "Yes,  it's  nice  enough, 
but  I  declare  to  goodness  I  don't  see 
the  use  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  Frank, 
you  are  too  poor  to  be  spending  so 
much  money  on  foolishness.  It  looks 
like  it's  high  time  you  were  putting 
something  by  for  the  rainy  day  that's 
sure  to  come.  You  spend  and  spend 
when  there's  no  sense  in  it.  Now,  last 
night,  when  you  should  have  been  at 
home  with  poor  Ellen,  you  were  galli- 
vanting around  down  town  doing  the 
Lord  knows  what,  and  then  to  cap 
the  climax,  you  buy  an  expensive 
watch  and  roses  to  bring  home.  How 
much  money  did  they  cost,  anyway  ? ' ' 

But  Frank,  whose  face  had  been 
growing  redder  and  redder  as  the 
mother  proceeded,  rose  suddenly  when 
she  asked  her  question  and  left  the 
room. 

"Well,"  went  on  the  high  voice, 
' '  of  all  the  sensitive  people  I  have  ever 
seen!  I  can't  see  what's  gotten  into 
the  boy.  Goodness  knows  I  do  all  I 
can  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  When 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  child,  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  saving  in  your 
youth.  But  he  can't  seem  to  under- 
stand me  and  I  must  see  you  happy. 
When  I  am  gone,  the  Lord  knows 
what  you  will  do  without  me  to  try 
and  make  ends  meet."  Then  she 
sighed  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
where  Frank  was  working  madly  at 
his  engine. 

* '  There 's  that  automobile,  too  ! ' ' 
she  continued.     "It  just  eats  up  the 


money.  Automobiles  are  all  right  for 
rich  folks  that  can  afford  them,  but, 
to  my  mind,  Frank  Rodney  ought  not 
to  have  one,"  and  she  settled  her 
mouth  in  a  prim  line. 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Ellen,  who 
had  risen  from  the  table,  "I  know  all 
that,  but  what  am  I  to  do?  Nothing 
I  could  say  would  do  the  least  good, 
so  I  am  going  to  keep  silent  and  take 
whatever  comes." 

"Well,  I  cannot  and  will  not  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  It  is  my  duty  to 
bring  that  man  to  his  senses  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  it!" 

She  did  her  best  to  keep  her  word. 
In  the  next  few  days  she  took  every 
opportunity  to  make  Rodney's  life  at 
home  unbearable  and  he,  to  escape, 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  club. 
Though  from  their  first  meeting  he 
had  taken  an  instinctive  dislike  to 
Lord  Edgerton,  the  sale  of  his  stock 
demanded  that  he  see  a  good  deal  of 
him.  Finally,  he  invited  him  to  din- 
ner at  his  home  the  next  day  when  they 
would  close  their  contract.  Besides 
selling  his  "Eastern"  stock,  he  had 
about  decided  to  sell  his  lordship  his 
controlling  interest  in  the  "Dixie" 
Mills.  The  gentleman  from  Liver- 
pool seemed  very  anxious  to  purchase 
and,  to  Frank,  it  seemed  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  to  get  Ellen  away  from  this 
town.  In  another  place  they  might 
begin  life  over  again  and,  perhaps, 
regain  some  of  their  old  comradeship. 

At  home  that  night  he  said  that 
Lord  Edgerton  would  dine  with  them 
on  the  following  day,  and  no  further 
remarks  were  passed  on  the  subject. 
The  next  morning  Ellen  settled  the 
grave  question  of  the  menu  and  then 
tried  to  decide  on  her  gown.  Finally 
she  chose  the  black  georgette  frock 
that  set  off  her  exquisite  coloring  to 
the  best  advantage. 

When  she  greeted  her  distinguislied 
guest  that  evening  she  had  never  been 
more  charming  and  that  charm  had 
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its  evident  effect  upon  his  lordship. 
He  addressed  nearly  all  of  his  re- 
marks, which  were  for  the  most  part 
about  himself,  to  her  and  when,  after 
dinner,  his  host  drew  him  away  to  talk 
business,  he  left  her  with  great  reluc- 
tance. He  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
keep  his  conversation  on  the  subject 
and  referred  frequently  to  Mrs.  Rod- 
ney. Finally,  as  Frank  was  becoming 
thoroughly  exasperated,  his  lordship 
said  that  he  thought  it  best  not  to 
close  the  deal  that  evening.  He 
wanted  to  think  it  over  a  little  more 
and  look  over  the  "Dixie"  grounds 
again  before  he  went  into  the  thing 
definitely.  "Of  course,"  he  said  as 
he  was  leaving,  "I  don't  doubt  but 
that  I  shall  make  the  purchase  as  we 
have  arranged,  but — well,  one  cawn't 
afford  to  be  too  hasty,  you  know. ' ' 

When  he  had  gone,  Ellen  Rodney 
felt  for  the  first  time  since  her  mar- 
riage the  thrill  of  the  conquest.  She 
resented  her  husband's  small  at- 
tempts at  conversation  as  interrup- 
tions to  an  entirely  delightful  train  of 
thought  and  replied  to  his  remarks  in 
cold  monosyllables.  Soon  he  ceased 
his  efforts  at  being  agreeable,  and  si- 
lence ruled  the  household  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

The  next  afternoon  the  young  Eng- 
lish lord  called  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  attractive  hostess  of  the  evening 
before.  The  call  was  a  long  one  and 
it  ended  in  an  engagement  to  golf  at 
the  country  club  the  next  day.  This 
was  followed  by  horseback  rides, 
drives  through  the  country,  and  other 
calls,  until  the  striking  auburn-haired 
woman  accompanied  always  by  the 
perfectly  groomed  Englishman  be- 
came familiar  figures.  The  inevitable 
outcome  of  such  a  companionship  was 
the  discovery  of  their  astonishing  con- 
geniality. 

Day  by  day,  Rodney  watched  this 
growth,  but  did  nothing  to  stop  it. 
His  only  hope  was  to  push,  the  sale 


through  and  get  away.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  man  was  going  to  buy 
and  was  only  postponing  the  deal  to 
prolong  the  time,  so  he  decided  to  run 
the  risk  and  get  the  thing  over  with 
as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly  he 
met  Lord  Edgerton  in  his  hotel  lobby 
one  afternoon  and  told  him  that  he 
would  sell  to  someone  else  immedi- 
ately if  his  lordship  no  longer  cared 
for  the  stock. 

"Ah,"  came  the  drawling  reply, 
"you  have  another  offer,  have  you? 
Well,  I  want  the  thing  and  so  we  can 
close  the  deal  right  here." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
wrote  a  large  check  on  the  Bank  of 
England  and  handed  it  coolly  to  Rod- 
ney. The  sale  was  completed  and  the 
two  parted  at  the  street  door,  each 
taking  a  different  route.  Edgerton 
sauntered  down  town  to  a  small  back 
office  where  the  papers  that  he  had 
just  received  again  changed  hands 
and  where  he,  in  turn,  received  an 
even  larger  check. 

After  a  few  moments  at  the  bank, 
Rodney  hurried  home  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  leave  town.  There  he 
found  Ellen  in  riding  clothes  stand- 
ing on  the  porch.  He  asked  no  ques- 
tion and  seemed  not  to  notice  her  dis- 
comfiture at  his  early  homecoming. 

"I  have  noticed,  Ellen,"  he  began 
easily,  "how  worn  you  are  beginning 
to  look  and  I  believe  it's  a  long  trip 
that  you  need.  This  weather  is  be- 
ginning to  show  on  you,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  take  you  to  the  beach  for  a 
while.  How  soon  do  you  think  you 
can  get  ready?" 

' '  How  soon  ? "  she  replied.  "  I  don 't 
think  I  can  get  ready  at  all.  The  fact 
is,  I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere  and 
I  don't  intend  to  go!" 

* '  Very  well,  my  dear, ' '  he  returned. 
"Think  it  over  and  let  me  know  at 
supper  how  you  feel  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  the  office  now  to  settle  things 
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up;  won't  be  home  probably  until 
about  eight-thirty." 

With  that  he  was  gone  and  the  girl 
was  left-  standing  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. In  a  moment  she  turned  and 
ran  into  the  living-room  where  she 
told  her  mother  the  gist  of  the  short 
conversation.  "And  he  really  be- 
lieves I  am  going ! ' '  she  fiercely  ended. 
"I  never  heard  anything  so  ridicu- 
lous in  my  life.  He  doesn't  ask  me 
if  I  want  to  go — it's  'how  soon  do  you 
think  you  can  get  ready?'  Of 
course  I  am  not  going — I  'm  not !  He 
shan't  spoil  my  summer." 

"There,  dear,"  soothed  her  mother. 
"Don't  take  on  so.  You  won't  have 
to  go  if  you  don't  want  to,  you  know. 
But  you  mustn't  rumple  yourself  up, 
because  it's  time  Lord  Algy  was  here 
to  take  you  for  your  ride." 

"Of  course,  how  could  I  forget?" 
and  she  ran  to  her  room  to  smooth  her 
hair.  In  a  few  minutes  she  went  out 
again  on  the  porch.  She  waited  un- 
til the  sun  was  setting,  but  no  trim 
little  khaki  clad  figure  rode  up,  and 
half-stunned  and  half-furious  she 
went  in  and  dressed  for  supper. 

It  was  twelve  when  Rodney  came 
in  that  night.  As  his  steps  sounded 
on  the  porch,  Ellen  ran  to  meet  him, 
for  she  had  not  gone  to  bed,  but  had 
been  sitting  alone  thinking — thinking 
more  seriously  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  all  her  life.  Lord  E'dgerton's  fail- 
ure to  keep  his  appointment  had  en- 
raged her.  Then  as  she  grew  calmer, 
she  began  to  think  of  the  little  things 
he  had  said  and  done,  or  left  undone, 
that  seemed  to  show  her,  now  that  she 
remembered  them,  what  the  man 
whom  she  thought  understood  her,  was 
beginning  to  feel.  He  was  tiring  of 
her  and  had  now  even  begun  to  forget 
his  engagements — those   engagements 


that  they  both  had  prized  so  highly. 
Now  the  meaning  of  all  she  had  per- 
mitted came  to  her  with  a  shock  and 
she  realized  the  impossibility  of  hap- 
piness from  that  source.  What  was 
there  to  do  ?  Frank  could  not  forgive 
her — dear  Frank,  who  had  always 
been  so  patient  and  good  to  her.  What 
could  she  do  now  without  him?  She 
did  not  believe  she  loved  him — but 
she  could  not  get  along  without  him. 
Then  she  listened.  That  was  his  step 
on  the  porch.  It  was  heavy  and  slow, 
and  it  filled  her  with  an  indefinable 
dread.  Then,  as  he  fumbled  with 
the  key,  she  flew  to  the  door,  opened 
it  and  drew  him  in.  His  face  was 
drawn  and  pale  and  his  hands,  hold- 
ing a  crumpled  yellow  envelope, 
trembled, 

"Why,  Frank,"  she  cried,  "what 
on  earth  is  the  matter?  What  has 
happened?"  He  did  not  answer,  but 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  Ellen,  seeing  the 
envelope,  took  it  gently  from  him  and 
read :  ' '  Bank  refuses  to  cash  check. 
No  such  person  as  Lord  Algernon 
Edgerton." 

"You  made  the  sale?"  she  said 
quickly. 

"Today,"  he  faltered.  "It's  all 
gone,  everything!  I  don't — know — 
what — to — do,"  he  ended  hopelessly. 

And  then  as  she  stood  looking  down 
on  the  stooped  figure  in  the  big  chair, 
a  great  light  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
tenderly  she  raised  the  big  head  and 
pressed  it  close  to  her  breast. 

"Do?"  she  whispered.  "T  know 
what  we  will  do !  With  your  for- 
giveness, I  am  going  to  begin  all  over 
and  be  to  you  that  which  I  have  never 
been — your  wife.  Dear  heart,  we  will 
begin  life  from  the  bottom  and  with 
work — and — love  together  we  will  find 
happiness!" 
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The  Walnut  Tree 

WiLLARD    GOFORTH,     '20,    AbELPHIAN 

Erect  and  tall  you  stand, 

Spreading  out  on  the  plain  of  heaven, 

Your  leaves  on  a  level  with  the  leaves  of  those  great  trees 

That  crown  the  summit  of  the  hill 

At  whose  low  base  you  stand. 

Many  long  winters  and  many  summers 

Have  you  battled  with  the  elements, 

Producing  great  rich  nuts  for  us  to  crack 

In  spicy  evenings  by  a  roaring  fire. 

Nor  were  you  satisfied  in  this  one  aim; 

On  your  gigantic  trunk  three  weaker  plants, 

Each  with  its  separate  mission,  find  support. 

Great  ropes  of  grape  vines  trail  low  from  your  branches; 

Sweet  honeysuckle,  hugging  close  your  trunk. 

Gives  grace  and  beauty  and  invites  the  bee ; 

While  brilliant  trumpet  flowers  try  mutely  to  proclaim 

Their  sweet  dependence. 

Always  in  childhood  you  were  dear  to  me ; 
I  thought  then  only  of  your  rich,  dark  nuts; 
But  now  your  beauty  calls  deep  in  my  heart; 
Your  service  lifts  me  up  and  strengthens  me. 
They  talk  of  utilizing  your  rich  wood 
To  adorn  some  lady's  paneled  drawing  room! 
Ah!  rather  would  I  gladly  see  you  die. 
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Letters,  Old  and  New 

EoLiNE  Everett,  '19,  Cornelian 


Letters,  letters,  letters.  What  myr- 
iads of  letters  there  are  in  that  hug- 
est  and  strongest  of  mailbags  called 
literature !  Its  sides  truly  bulge  with 
letters;  and  when  once  its  mouth  is 
unfastened,  musty  and  mixed  is  the 
smell  that  harbingers  the  outpouring 
of  letters.  They  fall,  they  flutter 
from  their  rightful  abode  in  order 
that  they  may  be  viewed  in  a  light 
other  than  that  of  literature,  and 
finally,  they  quietly  lie  in  a  heap  that 
is  varied  and  scattering.  There  are 
old  letters,  newer  letters  and  new  let- 
ters— letters  precisely  carved  upon 
waxcovered  tablets  of  ivory,  letters 
written  in  ink  upon  age-defying 
parchment,  and  letters  thick,  thin,  and 
otherwise,  that  remain  folded  within 
yellowing,  paper  envelopes.  At  a 
first  glance,  the  heap  seems  a  hetero- 
geneous maze  of  letters — just  letters. 
Surely  the  only  division  possible 
among  them  is  a  division  based  upon 
shape.  This  is  readily  made ;  and 
when  that  almost  limitless  heap  has 
been  sorted  into  three  distinct  piles, 
it  is  observed  that  each  of  these  piles 
invites  further  division,  invites  divis- 
ion according  to  the  handwriting  in 
which  its  letters  appear.  Upon  hav- 
ing perused  singly  the  variously  writ- 
ten letters,  one  sees  that  among  them 
still  a  quite  different  arrangement  is 
possible :  by  combining  many  piles, 
and  by  taking  certain  letters  from 
other  piles  to  make  a  new  one,  the  en- 
tire heap  is  sorted  according  to  sub- 
ject matter.  There  are  yet  three 
piles,  but  these  three  consist  respect- 
ively of  letters  of  didactic  purpose,  of 
letters  of  political  purpose,  and  of  let- 
ters whose  purpose  is  a  mere  social 
one. 


One  upon  another  through  the 
stack  of  letters  that  have  for  their 
aim  the  teaching  of  some  truth,  are 
those  of  such  early  Christian  fathers 
as  St.  Augustine,  and  of  such  men  of 
later  times  as  John  Wesley  and  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Diverse  are  the  natures 
of  their  teachings;  yet  undeniable  is 
the  fact  that,  although  the  letters  of 
that  Christian  father  are  full  of  re- 
ligious teachings  and  of  accounts  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christians,  al- 
though Wesley's  letters  set  forth 
plans  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  although  Chesterfield's  are  a  cy- 
clopaedia of  polite  manners,  each  is 
essentially  didactic  in  purpose.  From 
closely  written,  almost  prehistoric 
looking  rolls  of  parchment,  the  inter- 
ests that  were  St.  Augustine's  reach 
out  and  strike  one.  Surely  if  they 
had  not  hitherto  been  such,  these  in- 
terests of  his  must  also  have  become 
interests  of  his  correspondents  when 
once  they  had  read  accounts  of  them 
— accounts  full  clever  in  expression. 
Even  today,  though  the  turn  they 
take  may  be  different,  these  same  in- 
terests become  a  possession  of  the 
reader  of  Augustine's  epistles.  Here, 
as  scarcely  elsewhere,  is  light  thrown 
upon  many  questions  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church  of 
the  time ;  and  here,  as  nowhere  else, 
is  the  life,  the  work  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Christian  fathers  disclosed. 
Particularly  full  of  interest  is  that 
epistle  of  his  to  Duleitius,  a  civil  mag- 
istrate who  shrank  from  putting  into 
force  the  edict  of  Honorus  against 
heretics.  Here  it  is  that  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  the  plain,  spoken-from-the- 
heart  manner  that  had  characterized 
excellent   letters   in  years   past,   and 
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that  was  destined  to  characterize 
many  excellent  letters  in  succeeding 
ages,  uses  the  words:  "It  is  much 
better  that  some  should  perish  by  their 
own  fires,  than  that  the  whole  body 
should  burn  in  the  everlasting  flames 
of  Gehenna,  through  the  desert  of 
their  impious  dissension." 

Like  this  letter  in  one  noteworthy 
detail,  is  a  letter  of  John  Wesley  to 
John  King — a  letter  taken  at  random 
from  the  selfsame  pile,  and  removed 
from  the  envelope  that  is  mellow  with 
the  passing  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Here,  too,  is  an  exhortation 
against  the  doing  of  a  thing  that 
should  not  be  done — here,  too,  is  ad- 
vice given  to  one  who,  in  the  writer's 
opinion  at  least,  is  in  urgent  need  of 
it.  Not  against  his  failure  to  perform 
a  duty  laid  upon  him,  as  was  the 
tenor  of  Augustine's  letter,  but 
against  performing  a  duty  in  a  too 
noisy  manner,  against  screaming  in 
his  preaching,  does  Wesley  advise  his 
preacher-friend  in  America.  In  truth, 
the  letter  is,  to  a  modern  reader,  semi- 
humorous  in  its  whole  nature.  Al- 
though it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
such  ejaculations  therein  as  "Scream 
no  more,  at  the  peril  of  your  soul," 
and  "0  John,  pray  for  an  advisable 
and  teachable  temper!"  were  written 
at  the  dictates  of  a  fervid  emotion,  and 
were  read  by  John  King  with  the 
grimmest  of  countenances.  Its  semi- 
humor,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  quality  that  gives  this 
letter  a  place  with  the  letter  of 
Augustine. 

Nor  is  it  a  like  quality,  which  is 
found  in  a  double  handful  and  more 
of  them,  that  causes  the  letters  written 
by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  to  be 
grouped  as  they  are. 

*  *  *  In  these  letters,  in  a  most 
attention-gaining  manner,  the  father 
lays  down  laws  of  good-breeding  for 
his  "darling  boy."  In  many,  he  is 
advising  his   school-boy   son   against 


ungentlemanly  habits;  in  many 
others,  he  is  exhorting  his  young-man 
son  both  against  habits  of  this  kind 
and  against  the  overlooking  of  fine 
points  in  etiquette;  while  in  still 
others,  he  is  writing  his  full-grown 
son  veritable  essays  on  women,  ava- 
rice, friendship,  ambition,  and  the 
like.  "Dear  Boy,"  begins  Chester- 
field in  every  case.  Somehow  the  in- 
fluence that  these  two  words  sets  astir 
rustles  through  the  pages  and  becomes 
responsible  to  no  scant  degree  for  the 
changing  of  what,  because  of  its  sub- 
stance, might  otherwise  lose  much  of 
the  charm  of  a  real  letter,  into  a  let- 
ter whose  loudest  tone  is  one  of  pa- 
ternal interest  and  devotion.  Long 
after  the  letter  itself  has  been  re- 
turned to  its  keeping  place,  this  tone, 
along  with  various  rules  for  genteel 
behavior,  is  remembered  vividly  as  be- 
ing a  potent  characteristic  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  letters. 

Turning  to  a  second  pile,  one  selects 
a  letter  that  in  form  is  indeed  queerer 
than  the  parchment  roll  of  Augustine. 
A  mere  scanning  of  this  wax-covered 
tablet  is  sufficient  for  the  assurance 
that  here  is  an  old,  old  letter;  and  a 
deciphering  of  its  stylus-carved 
words  makes  one  aware  that  here,  too, 
is  a  letter  whose  noteworthiness  lies 
mainly  in  its  political  significance. 
Cicero,  it  is,  who  is  writing  to  young 
Brutus,  asking  that  he  come  to 
Kome  with  his  army.  The  state 
needs  help,  he  says ;  and  then,  in  the 
same  breath,  he  tells  the  youth  of 
a  visit  that  he  himself  made  to  Brutus' 
mother,  relative  to  his  homecoming. 
Delightfully  personal  is  the  touch 
that  the  account  of  this  inci- 
dent adds  to  a  letter  quite  political  in 
its  purpose.  It  is  this  touch  that 
makes  it  strikingly  different  from  the 
letter  of  Cromwell  to  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,  or  from  the  letter  of  Cromwell 
to  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart. 

In  both  of  these,  the  style  is  alto- 
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gether  unadorned — but  notable  are 
the  gracious  terms  with  which,  one 
after  another,  Cromwell  addresses 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  writes  con- 
cerning the  Catholics  and  the  Stuart 
princes,  and  as  was  fitting  for  the 
English  Puritan  king,  expresses  him- 
self very  kindly,  but  very  firmly.  As 
for  the  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart, 
the  English  ambassador  to  France, 
Cromwell,  in  a  manner  devoid  often 
of  even  clearness  of  expression,  in- 
sists upon  the  observance  by  France 
of  the  treaty  against  Spain.  None  of 
the  eloquence  or  elegance  of  Cicero's 
political  letters  is  here,  but  instead, 
a  flatness  of  expression  and  a  plain- 
ness of  style  which  no  longer  makes, 
but  which  Carlyle  says  once  made  a 
document  "all  luminous  as  a  burning 
beacon,  every  word  of  it  a  live  coal." 
Such  drawbacks,  however,  do  not  keep 
Cromwell's  letters  from  holding  some 
interest  for  almost  every  reader ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  both  his 
letters  and  Cicero's  political  letters 
are  of  greatest  interest  to  the  his- 
torian. 

In  those  of  Cicero  is  found  the  most 
valuable  information  extant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Civil  War,  by  which  Ro- 
man republicanism  was  abolished  and 
Roman  imperialism  inaugurated ; 
While  through  the  letters  of  Crom- 
well can  be  traced  many  of  the  things 
that  were  going  on  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate— accounts  of  numerous  inci- 
dents that  transpired  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  downfall  of  Ab- 
solutism in  England.  Because,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  historian's  interest  that 
is  kindled  most  by  letters  of  this  sort, 
and  because  not  only  historian,  but 
also  every  human  being  finds  enjoy- 
ment in  reading  in  a  letter  the  char- 
acter of  his  fellowman,  in  finding  ex- 
pression of  heart  throbs  such  as  are 
not  unknown  to  himself,  it  is  with 
haste  and  eager  expectancy  that  the 


last  political  letter  is  returned  to  its 
pile  and  that  selections  are  made 
from  another  one — from  the  pile  that 
has  the  social  letters  for  its  unit. 

Again  are  found  wax-covered  tab- 
let-letters of  Cicero  ;  but  this  time  they 
are  in  company  with  parchment-roll 
letters  of  Pliny,  and  veritable  oceans 
of  letters  in  stamped  envelopes  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  textures.  One  after 
another,  the  signatures  of  the  more 
modern  looking  letters  are  scanned, 
and  one  after  another  are  discovered 
social  letters  of  Cowper,  Lamb,  Stev- 
enson, Browning  and  Barrett.  Mere- 
ly to  look  at,  they  are  all  quite  enter- 
taining, with  their  personal  saluta- 
tions and  their  sentence  upon  sentence 
of  character-betraying  handwriting. 
They  are  so  interest-arousing,  in  fact, 
that  one  needs  must  stop  with  a  little 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  regardless  of 
their  number  take  a  peep,  at  least, 
into  the  subject  matter  of  each  one. 

By  the  hundreds  of  letters  to  Atti- 
cus  and  to  other  friends  and  loved 
ones  of  his,  one  sees  just  what  the 
great  orator,  Cicero,  was  doing  when 
political  affairs  left  a  bit  of  his  atten- 
tion unclaimed.  Each  letter  seems  to 
have  been  written  entirely  out  of  the 
mood  of  the  moment;  and  each  one  is 
in  style  comparatively  free  and  talka- 
tive. In  one,  he  is  comrade-like,  tell- 
ing Atticus  that  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
going  to  be  defeated  in  a  coming  elec- 
tion ;  and  in  another,  with  the  election 
just  over,  he  is  writing  again  to  Atti- 
cus— is  writing  not  to  say  that  he  has 
been  defeated  or  elected;  but  to  say 
that  he  is  the  proud  father  of  a  little 
son,  and  that  Calpurnia  is  doing  well. 
Later,  there  is  also  a  long  letter  to  Cal- 
purnia herself.  How  tender  and 
sweet  is  this  message  from  the  heart 
of  Cicero  to  his  wife!  "Calpurnia," 
he  says,  "I  do  not  write  to  you  more 
often  because,  whenever  I  begin  to  do 
so,  the  thought  of  my  separation  from 
you  and  my  precious  little  son  blinds 
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me  with  tears,  and  I  cannot  see  to 
write. ' '  This  is  the  gist  of  the  letter, 
but  therein  he  also  says  a  word  or  two 
about  his  exile — the  cause  of  their  sep- 
aration— in  such  a  manner  that,  upon 
having  read  it,  one  experiences  a 
thrill  of  admiration,  both  for  the  man 
and  for  his  thorough  adeptness  as  a 
letter-writer. 

Pliny's  letters,  which  are  next  in 
order,  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  written  to  a  friend  of  his  by  the 
name  of  Arrianus.  Numerous  are 
the  details  in  the  life  of  the  rich  and 
genial  author  that  many  of  these  let- 
ters contain ;  and  remarkable  are  the 
letters  themselves  for  the  insight  they 
give  into  the  growing  power  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Roman  empire.  Al- 
though his  description  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Christians  is  not  without 
value  to  a  modern  reader,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  house,  his  home  to 
which  he  was  inviting  Arrianus,  de- 
serves greatest  note.  Surely  there  is 
no  such  description  to  be  found  else- 
where ;  the  entire  letter  resolves  itself 
into  a  detailed  picture  of  the  man- 
sions, grounds  and  garden  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  To  conclude  the 
reading  of  Pliny's  letters,  a  short  one 
— a  mere  note  it  proves  to  be — is  un- 
rolled. Full  of  its  writer's  person- 
ality is  this  acceptance  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  "I  will  go,"  replies 
Pliny,  "provided  that  you  will  serve 
plain  food  and  talk  plain  talk." 
Upon  the  re-rolling  of  this  quaint  ac- 
ceptance, a  feeling  of  wonder  natur- 
ally steals  through  the  being  of  a 
reader  of  today — a  feeling  of  wonder 
through  his  being  and  a  smile  of 
amusement  over  his  features. 

Nor  does  this  smile  vanish  when 
another  letter — this  time  a  letter  from 
Wm.  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Newton — is 
read ;  for  here  just  to  thank  the  good 
lady  for  a  barrel  of  oysters,  the 
writer  employs  delightfully  humorous 
verse.     In    its    mechanical    construc- 


tion, the  heading  alone,  Sept.  16,  1781, 
suggests  a  letter.     Without  salutation 
the  clever  poet  letter-writer  begins : 
"A    noble    theme    demands    a    noble 

verse. 
In  such  I   thank  you   for  your  fine 

oysters ; ' ' 
and  he  finally  closes,  in  a  most  laugh- 
able fashion,  by  telling  a  rollicking 
bit  of  news. 

That  this  letter  paints  but  one  of 
the  many  sides  of  Cowper 's  nature  is 
observed  when  a  second  letter  of  his  is 
read.  Near  the  close  of  this  one  he 
himself  says,  "This  is  a  strange 
epistle,  nor  can  I  imagine  how  I  came 
to  write  it,"  and  those  who  read  it, 
other  than  Clotworthey  Rowley  to 
whom  it  was  written,  must  agree  that 
it  is  indeed  strange  —  gloriously 
strange.  In  a  true  essay  in  letter 
form  Covrper  preaches  a  sermon  on 
avarice.  His  sayings  are  quite  philo- 
sophical, and  woven  into  them  is  much 
of  the  sweetness  of  his  timid  nature: 
his  sentences  are  smooth  and  flowing, 
and  none  of  them  are  lacking  in  nat- 
ural grace  and  exquisite  beauty.  One 
ceases  the  perusal  of  these  letters  of 
his  reluctantly.  The  interest,  how- 
ever, which  was  felt  when  the  last 
one  was  read,  that  henceforth  all 
other  letters  would  be  too  tame  for 
its  firing,  continues  to  blaze  when  the 
very  next  letters  in  the  pile  are  looked 
into. 

One  after  another  are  the  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson read ;  and  quite  similar  in  many 
details  are  these  letters  found  to  be. 
Whimsical  and  pleasingly  fantastic 
airs  characterize  a  casually  selected  let- 
ter of  Lamb  to  Robert  Southey.  Here- 
in, spurred  on,  it  seems,  by  the  thought 
of  the  new  coat  with  a  velvet  collar 
that  his  tailor  has  just  brought  home. 
Lamb  skillfully  and  amusingly  expos- 
tulates upon  the  quips  and  cranks  of 
fashion.  "Some  are  born  fashionable, 
some  achieve  fashion,  and  others,  like 
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your  humble  servant,  have  fashion 
thrust  upon  them,"  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  what  turns  out  to  be  a  declara- 
tion of  the  author's  innocence  of  even 
an  inclination  toward  fashion.  May 
be  it  is  the  unusualness  in  general, 
may  be  it  is  the  fantastic  concept 
alone,  but  for  some  reason,  this  letter 
and  Stevenson's  letter  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Ide  are  truly  alike. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Ide  is  in  the  form 
of  a  legal  document  —  of  a  will  by 
which  Stevenson,  in  a  wittily  impres- 
sive manner,  transfers  to  Annie  Ide, 
the  little  daughter  who  felt  that  her 
birthday  was  not  entirely  her  own 
because  it  came  on  Christmas,  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  thirteenth 
day  of  November,  his  birthday.  Fit- 
tingly does  the  writer  both  set  his 
hand  and  seal  at  the  end,  and  have 
the  letter-will  signed  by  two  witnesses. 
The  whole  is  a  clever  and  most  de- 
lightful epistle.  In  fact,  the  sweep 
of  mirth  that  it  occasions  lasts  until 
it  is  stopped  shockingly  short  by  a  new 
emotion — an  emotion  that  comes  with 
the  finding  of  certain  other  letters, 
and  grows  greatly,  greatly  with  the 
reading  of  these  tender  missives. 

New  are  these,  and  different  from 
any  others  that  the  pile  of  social  let- 
ters has  afforded:  first,  they  are 
found  to  be  letters  and  their  answers ; 
and  second,  to  be  not  merely  friendly 
letters,  but  letters  flowing  with  love, 
with  love  deep  and  fervent.  ''My 
own  Ba,"  begins  Robert  Browning, 
and  writes  on  and  on  of  his  devotion. 
Sometimes  he  praises  a  poem  of  hers 
— a  poem  of  his  beloved 's ;  sometimes 
he  complains  that  the  post  has  brought 
no  letter  from  her — no  letter  from  his 
dearest;  and  sometimes  he  writes 
eagerly,  joyfully,  of  the  visit  that  soon 
he  will  make  her — will  make  his  own, 
his  very  own  ' '  Ba. ' '     Always,  always 


there  is  the  beautifully  expressed  sen- 
timent of  his;  and  always,  always 
there  is,  in  reply,  the  equally  beauti- 
ful letter  of  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
Dainty  and  sweet,  like  a  new-blown 
mignonette,  are  these  answers  of  hers. 
In  many  respects,  they  are  truly  coun- 
terparts of  her  lover's;  but  in  qual- 
ity of  tone  they  differ  from  his  essen- 
tially; whereas  Browning's  letters  be- 
speak an  effervescing  love,  a  love  that 
is  verily  masculine,  the  letters  of  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  quietly  bubble  with  a 
love  that  savors  of  naught  but  femi- 
ninity. 

As  for  all  these  love  letters,  it  is 
doubtless  their  deep,  permeating  emo- 
tion that  makes  them  longest  remem- 
bered; likewise,  in  the  case  of  other 
letters,  the  friendly,  the  political,  the 
didactic,  it  is  the  evidence  of  their 
being  real  heart-productions  that 
causes  them  to  live  in  the  minds  of 
their  readers.  Browning,  Lamb, 
Stevenson,  Cowper,  Cromwell,  Cicero 
— he  who  thinking  not  at  all  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  would  one  day  gaze 
upon  and  read  his  letters,  wrote  nat- 
urally, unrestrainedly,  and  gave  a 
part  of  himself,  his  personality,  to  the 
letter  that  was  designed  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  one  reader.  By  giv- 
ing his  own,  necessarily  inclusive  per- 
sonality, he  consigned  to  those  letters 
of  his  elements  that  meet  with  re- 
sponse in  the  heart  of  every  reader. 
Although  other  letters  may  long  be  re- 
membered for  their  information  and 
the  like,  it  is,  as  has  been  suggested 
before,  the  letters  that  are  true  heart- 
productions  that  will  live  forever. 
Long  after  the  mailbag  that  holds 
them  has  been  finally  retied  —  long 
after  they  are  viewed  no  more  as  mere 
letters  but  as  literary  productions,  the 
letters  that  possess  a  bit  of  the  soul  of 
their  creator  will  continue  to  throb 
with  the  pulse  of  immortality. 
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The  Wizard 

Annie  Lee  Stafford,  '3  9,  Cornelian 

Resting  in  comfort  lay  fair  Queen  Summer, 

Lulled  by  a  breeze,  soothed  by  a  bird  song, 
Swaying  all  day  in  a  smoke  blue  hammock, 

Feasting  on  dainties  the  whole  day  long. 

Some  one  comes  stealing  silently— silently — 
Wasting  the  whole  of  the  realm  of  the  queen, 

Straightway  he  blows  a  chill  breeze  with  his  bellows, 
Waking  her  up  from  a  beautiful  dream. 

Queen  Summer  is  caught  in  her  idle  slumbering. 

The  wizard  has  all  of  her  realm  in  his  power, 
Has  furled  the  queen's  colors,  and  unfurled  his  own 

On  every  leaf,  tree,  and  grass  blade  and  flower. 

Shivering  with  cold  and  weeping  with  sorrow. 
The  queen  draws  her  mantle  around  her  and  flees. 

While  the  wizard,  King  Fall,  heartless  conqueror  and  monarch. 
Laughs  till  he  shakes  all  the  leaves  off  the  trees. 
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Read  This 


'Is  Miss 


in?"  politely  in- 


quired a  business  manager  of  this 
magazine  one  day  last  October  as  she 
walked  into  a  certain  milliner's  shop 
down  town.  She  had  been  once  be- 
fore and  spent  sometime  trying  to  per- 
suade Miss to  give  her  an  ad- 
vertisement for  this  magazine.  The 
price  wasn't  a  sum  that  a  money  king 
would  have  blinked  his  eyes  over 
either,  only  three  small  round  dollars. 
By  the  time  the  manager  had  looked 
the  shop  over  and  finished  thinking 
what  she's  just  told  you,  the  lady  in 
question  "appeared  on  the  scene." 

"Good  morning,  Miss  .       I 

hope  you  have  decided  to  give  me  that 
advertisement  which  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  first  of  the  week. ' '  The  man- 
ager began  to  get  an  advertisement 
blank  out  for  the  lady  to  sign,  but  her 
expression  was  soon  to  change. 

"No,"  drawled  the  milliner,  "we've 
decided  that  we  can't  give  it  to  you 
this  time."  Well,  at  that  the  mana- 
ger plunged  into  an  argument  that  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  might  be  proud 
of.  She  finished  the  argument  and 
again  hope  began  to  rise.     But  Miss 

still  stood  pat  on  the  "No." 

Then  suddenly  a  second  thought 
came  to  the  manager.  Probably  the 
milliner  had  a  reason  for  refusing. 

"Well,  Miss ,  don't  the  State 

Normal  girls  trade  with  you  a  great 
deal?  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  did." 

Then  in  the  next  minute  the  inevit- 
able thing  happened  which  cut  the 
channel,  which  was  forever  afterward 
to  be  between  the  manager's  pocket- 
book  and  that  milliner's.  This  is 
what  that  milliner  said:     "Yes,  they 


do  trade  with  me  a  great  deal,  but  they 
will  trade  with  me  just  the  same,  if 
I  don't  give  you  an  advertisement  for 
your  magazine." 

There's  the  point  I'm  making,  girls. 
Read  that  last  paragraph  over  and  get 
the  full  significance  of  it.  There  are 
two  main  points  in  it.  First,  we  are 
disloyal  to  our  college  and  to  our- 
selves. There  are  certain  firms  down 
town  which  give  us  yearly  advertise- 
ments for  our  magazines  and  by  doing 
so,  they  make  the  ' '  State  Normal  Mag- 
azine" possible.  They  buy  our  goods 
at  a  rate  of  from  three  to  thirty  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  is  certainly  fair  that 
we  should  help  those  who  help  us  in 
preference  to  those  who  do  not.  Sec- 
ond, that  milliner's  statement  inti- 
mates that  the  Normal  girls  go  around 
with  their  eyes  shut,  so  to  speak,  for 
on  the  first  page  of  our  magazine  is 
a  complete  list  of  our  advertisers 
which  is  put  there  as  a  "shopping 
guide ' '  for  the  girls.  Go  over  the  list 
in  this  issue  of  the  magazine  and  be 
certain  that  your  milliner's  name  is 
in  the  list.  While  you  are  looking 
over  it,  see  also  if  the  name  of  the 
man  who  sold  you  those  $10.00  shoes 
and  your  new  $30.00  coat  suit  ap- 
pears. If  his  name  isn't  on  the  list, 
then  do  the  business  managers  the 
favor  of  mentioning  it  to  them.  We 
are  trying  to  get  more  advertisers  this 
year  so  that  we  may  have  a  "bigger, 
better  magazine,"  and  it  is  the  earn- 
est wish  not  only  of  the  business  man- 
agers, but  of  the  whole  magazine 
board  that  every  girl  in  college  should 
use  the  list  on  the  front  page  of  the 
magazine  and  patronize  those  who 
patronize  us. 
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The  Come  Back 


Maby  Poteat,   '19,  Adelphian 


"Adams  and  Steele  for  Virginia, 
White  and  Lowe  for  North  Carolina. ' ' 

It  was  a  wildly  excited  crowd  that 
greeted  this  announcement  of  batter- 
ies on  the  day  that  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia played  for  the  long  end  of  the 
series.  Fandom  of  two  states  specu- 
lated on  the  outcome  of  the  "Base- 
ball classic  of  the  South. ' '  Since  their 
defeat  on  the  gridiron  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing, the  Virginians  had  ached  for  the 
revenge  they  were  determined  should 
come  on  the  diamond  in  the  spring. 

There  was  another  rivalry,  scarcely 
less  than  that  which  existed  between 
the  two  Universities.  In  the  Caro- 
lina fold  two  men.  White  and  Carson, 
had  long  been  rivals  in  their  art  and 
in  their  love.  The  fact  that  White 
had  been  chosen  as  moundman  for 
this  occasion  did  not  furnish  Carson 
any  great  amount  of  pleasure,  but  to 
White  it  was  the  time  of  his  life.  His 
self-confidence,  however,  seemed  lack- 
ing, for  there  was  a  hesitating  manner 
of  eye  and  movement  which  showed 
that  he  felt  his  responsibility. 

Gayly  the  teams  went  forward  to 
take  their  respective  positions.  Big, 
fine  looking  boys  they  were.  White 
walked  slowly  to  the  box.  His  half- 
closed,  discerning  eyes  swept  the  field 
in  one  glance.  He  began.  Swiftly 
and  accurately  his  curves  sped 
through  the  air  to  break  squarely  over 
the  plate.  Inning  followed  inning*. 
Not  a  hit  had  been  allowed.  White 
became  tighter  and  tighter.  The 
heaviest  slugger  was  doomed  while  yet 
he  sat  on  the  bench. 

It  was  the  first  half  of  the  eighth. 
First  had  not  been  reached  by  either 
team.     It  had  been  a  pitcher's  duel. 


The  game  was  not  to  be  won  until  one 
should  weaken.  People  yelled  in  an 
effort  to  rattle,  but  White  had  re- 
mained master  of  the  situation.  Then 
the  first  Virginia  man  up  was  hit  by 
a  ball  of  terrific  force  and  rendered 
unconscious.  Forward  the  pitcher 
plunged  to  catch  the  falling  man. 

When  White  returned  to  the  box 
his  control  was  gone.  The  blow-up 
had  completely  unnerved  him.  A 
grounder  slipped  through  the  hands  of 
pitcher  and  shortstop.  The  next  bat- 
ter bunted.  Another  one-base  hit  fol- 
lowed. The  bases  were  full  with  no 
outs.  The  Virginia  element  in  the 
grandstand  stood  up.  Shouts  were 
divided.  Some  derided  the  pitcher, 
others  cheered  their  team  on  to  vic- 
tory. 

"Take  it  easy — easy!  Give  us  a 
home  run !  Give  us  one  base !  No 
outs  !  Three  scores  in  sight ! ' '  came 
from  Virginia. 

The  crowd  unconsciously  swayed 
toward  the  center.  White  stood  still. 
Would  he  be  able  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether before  it  was  too  late?  The 
question  was  in  every  mind. 

Leaning  forward  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  every  muscle  tense,  her 
gaze  fixed  on  one  man,  sat  a  girl.  It 
was  her  trial.  Then  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

Carson  replaced  White.  Not  a 
trace  of  humiliation  marked  the  slow 
walk  of  the  retiring  pitcher,  but  he 
did  not  glance  toward  the  grandstand. 
Carson  was  effective.  The  three  Vir- 
ginians died  on  the  bases  and  the  bat- 
ting rally  which  had  so  raised  their 
hopes  was  checked. 

When  the  tenth  inning  opened  the 
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score  stood  0 — 0.  Carson  was  not  so 
tight  as  in  the  beginning  and  the 
bases  were  soon  filled.  The  great 
strength  of  control  that  had  charac- 
terized his  delivery  in  his  opening 
frame  was  waning.  What  was  to  be 
done?  White  and  Carson  were  Caro- 
lina's stars.  No  twirler  had  ever 
taken  their  places.  Yet  White,  the 
sensation  of  many  games  and  the  idol 
of  state  fans,  had  been  driven  from  the 
box,  and  Carson,  though  effective  at 
first,  had  lost  control.  The  center- 
fielder  had  been  substituted  in  prac- 
tice games  and  was  a  good  pitcher, 
but  this  was  the  game  of  the  season. 
More  than  this,  every  base  was  filled. 

The  crowd  became  restless.  From 
every  quarter  came  the  cries :  ' '  Play 
ball,"  "Take  'im  out,"  "Play  ball." 
The  captain  looked  at  the  center- 
fielder,  but  shook  his  head.  His  eyes 
followed  Carson,  but  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "No."  What  was  he  to  do? 
"Carolina  must  not  lose!"  he  ex- 
claimed under  his  breath.  In  his  des- 
peration he  glanced  at  the  off-players. 
He  caught  another  glance.  Some 
wireless  message  passed  between  the 
grandstand  and  the  players'  bench. 
The  captain  watched  White  closely 
that  instant  and  was  conscious  of  a 
sudden  strengthening  of  form  and 
feature  in  the  retired  pitcher.  He 
seemed  to  answer  to  her,  ' '  I  will ! ' ' 
The  meaning  of  this  flashed  through 
the  captain's  brain.  He  smiled  con- 
fidently as  he  returned  White  to  the 
box. 

Calmly  the  veteran  pitcher  ad- 
vanced   amidst    shouts    and    hisses. 


There  was  a  steady,  self-confident 
poise  that  had  been  lacking  before. 
One  man  went  down,  then  another. 
They  could  not  find  him.  Then 
Steele,  Virginia's  receiver  and  heavi- 
est slugger,  came  to  bat.  Three  times 
White's  battery  mate  signed.  Three 
times  White  shook  his  head.  "Two 
strikes,  three  balls, ' '  cried  the  umpire. 
Like  a  flash  the  next  ball  went  over 
the  plate.     Steele  fanned  the  air. 

Carolina  came  to  bat  for  the  last 
time  if  it  were  possible  to  put  one  run 
over  the  plate.  The  band  played 
"Hark,  the  Sound."  Every  one 
cheered.  Forward  the  crowd  pressed 
along  the  lines  in  an  effort  to  see  the 
slightest  move.  Every  muscle  was 
tense  from  excitement.  Every  heart 
hoped — for  or  against. 

The  mighty  Adams  started  as 
though  he  would  continue  to  hold  the 
opposing  nine  in  check  and  at  least 
cause  another  extra  inning  to  be 
played.  Lowe,  the  heaviest  of  Caro- 
lina's batters,  went  down.  Then  an- 
other. A  pinch  hitter?  White 
stepped  lightly  to  the  bat.  "I'm  a 
Tarheel  Born,"  filled  the  air.  One 
strike — two.  Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  were  almost  frantic  with 
excitement.  Tension  was  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  Would  the  hero 
come  back?  Adams  wound  up  for 
his  delivery.  Not  a  sound,  not  a 
breath.  Forward  the  grandstand 
leaned.  The  man  at  the  bat  turned 
and  saw  the  flutter  of  a  handkerchief. 
The  drop  was  met  with  a  crack.  The 
horsehide  went  over  the  fence  at  cen- 
terfield.  And  the  game  was  lost  and 
won! 
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Lngagement  Rings 


Katherine  E.  Wilson,  '19,  Adelphian 


The  engagement  ring  with  which  we 
are  the  most  familiar  is  a  little  gold 
band  with  a  diamond  setting.  This 
ring  is  usually  found  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  bride-elect's  left  hand. 
While  a  few  members  of  the  student 
body  may  possess  this  particular  va- 
riety of  engagement  ring,  the  rest  of 
us  are  not  so  fortunate. 

All  of  the  Normal  students,  how- 
ever, have  a  number  of  engagement 
rings,  the  loudest  of  which  is  from  the 
big  campus  bell  by  the  bridge.  It  re- 
minds us  of  engagements  to  meals, 
walking  periods,  mass  meetings,  enter- 
tainments, first  period  classes,  and 
chapel ;  and  sad  is  our  fate  if  we  break 
any  engagements  with  the  two  which 
I  last  mentioned.  The  small  electric 
bell  gives  a  sharper  ring,  reminding 


us  of  engagements  with  classes  and 
gym.  Sometimes  the  ring  comes 
sooner  than  we  wish,  when  it  sounds 
just  a  few  seconds  before  we  reach  the 
door  of  the  class  room;  for  the  next 
week  we  receive  an  invitation  to  the 
weekly  reception  at  the  Registrar's 
office. 

Another  kind  of  ring  is  from  the 
big  fire  bell  in  the  hall.  We  generally 
hear  this  ring  at  3  :00  a.  m.,  and  rise 
immediately  from  our  downy  couches 
to  face  the  cold  night  air.  Broken 
engagements  with  fire  drill  are  paid 
for  at  881/2  Spencer.  The  last  ring 
we  hear  is  a  gentle  one  from  the  hand 
bell  which  the  proctor  rings.  It  re- 
minds us  of  engagements  with  our 
books  and,  later,  with  our  beds;  so  it 
is  music  to  the  ears  of  the  tired  stu- 
dent. 


Deepening  Shadows 


Mary  Gordon,   '18,  Adelphian 


Dark  against  the  western  steeps 
Lonely  stand  the  autumn-tinted  trees. 

Only  for  a  moment  so. 
Rising,  falling  on  the  haunting  breeze 
Broodingly,  the  evening  twilight  sweeps. 

Sheeted  shadows  come  and  go. 
Softly,  quietly,  the  shades  of  night 
Closely  enshroud  the  dusky  scene. 

Night-time  sadness  enfolds  me. 
The  dreams  of  my  soul,  once  summer-bright, 
Haunt  me  with  memory's  poignant  pain. 

Autumn  is  in  my  soul ! 
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Revelation 


WiLLAED   GOFORTH,  '20,  AdELPHIAN 


I  stood  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
after  a  brisk  rain.  From  the  moist 
red  soil  and  fields  and  forests  there 
rose  billowy  columns  of  mist  like  the 
smoke  of  innumerable  fires.  Swiftly 
the  white  spires  climbed  and  spread 
until  they  melted  together  and  became 
a  vast,  opaque  wall.  The  wall,  ad- 
vancing, stole  stealthily  upon  me  un- 
til I  sat  shut  off  from  even  the  near- 
est tree. 

I  heard  a  gentle  flutter.  There 
arose  from  somewhere  in  the  dense 
canopy  a  bird  which  spread  its  wings 
and,  mounting  in  the  mist,  soared  up- 
ward through  it.  Then  the  veil  be- 
came a  dazzling  whiteness  which,  sud- 


denly rent  asunder,  showed  a  great 
jagged  rift  in  which,  picture-like,  the 
sordid  little  town,  from  which  I  had 
fled,  with  all  its  roofs  and  chimneys 
sun-kissed,  lay  gloriously  portrayed. 
Never  had  it  seemed  so  beautiful. 
Then  I  thought  of  other  times  when  I 
had  stood  on  this  same  lofty  moun- 
tain. Always  its  infinite  spirit  of  maj- 
esty and  sublimity  had  stolen,  like 
the  mist,  softly  upon  me  and  shut  me 
off  from  sordidness.  My  thoughts, 
like  the  bird,  would  rise  in  search  of 
loftier  heights.  Then  when  at  last  I 
looked  far  down  upon  the  place  from 
which  I'd  fled,  I  felt  that  I  could 
take  back  to  it  a  peace,  an  under- 
standing. 


Sweet  Revenge 


Marjorie  Craig,  '19,  Adelphian 


I  am  the  king  of  the  mulberry  tree; 

Invade  my  realm  if  you  dare ; 
My  throne  is  a  swaying  arm  which  holds 

My  highness  up  in  the  air. 
The  other  fellows  have  to  beg 

A  long  time  'fore  I  say 
One  little  young  limb  b 'longs  to  them 

For  an  hour  or  perhaps  a  day. 
"When  their  cherries  were  ripe,  they  wouldn't  let  me 

Even  look  at  their  half-dead  tree. 
Now  that  they're  gone,  I'll  make  'em  all  beg 

And  bow  down  a  while  to  me. 
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Locals 


The  Bonfire 

On  Thursday  night  many  acquaint- 
anceships were  formed  or  renewed 
when  most  of  the  new  and  old  girls 
met  on  the  hockey  field  for  a  jovial 
hour.  Around  three  or  four  crack- 
ling bonfires  familiar  songs  were  sung 
and  games  played  with  such  zest  that 
every  girl  was  compelled  to  forget 
that  occasional  thought  of  homesick- 
ness which  a  person  is  supposed  to 
have,  and  feel  that  each  other  girl 
was  glad  to  welcome  her  into  the  big 
family  which  resides  on  the  Normal 
campus.  The  only  detracting  feature 
of  the  enjoyable  evening  was  its  close, 
which  came  too  soon. 


College  Night 

"College  Night"  at  the  Normal  was 
altogether  delightful.  At  eight 
o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  September 
15th,  both  faculty  and  students  met  in 
the  auditorium  of  Students'  Building 
and  there,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
were  pleasingly  entertained  by  the 
performance  of  "stunts"  and  the 
singing  of  songs  by  "old  girls." 
Later  the  entire  lower  floor  of  the 
building,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
one  for  the  purpose,  was  the  scene  of 
a  jolly  reception. 

Through  the  "stunts"  the  new  stu- 
dents were  uniquely  introduced  to  the 
various  organizations  of  the  college, 
while  the  informal  reception  afforded 
a  means  of  acquaintanceship  with  the 
people  present.  Typical  of  all  the 
stunts  in  its  attractiveness,  was  the 
one  by  which  the  Student  Self-Gov- 
ernment  Association  was  presented: 
A  huge  staff  of  music  upon  which 
were  the  first  twelve  notes  of  the  Col- 


lege Song,  was  upon  the  stage  when 
the  curtains  were  drawn  apart.  Im- 
mediately the  board  was  heard  from, 
for,  beginning  with  the  president  of 
the  association,  each  of  the  twelve 
board  members  consecutively  ap- 
peared through  a  note,  and  sang  that 
particular  note.  The  songs  which 
came  between  the  "stunts"  were  as 
strikingly  clever  as  only  eight  Red 
Cross  nurses  and  a  soldier  boy  can 
make  the  singing  of  patriotic  rags. 
The  patriotic  idea  was  further  carried 
out  by  a  Red  Cross  tableau  and  the 
singing  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," which  brought  the  first  half  of 
the  evening's  program  to  a  close. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormity  of 
the  crowd,  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  apparently  as  successful  in 
purpose  as  was  the  first — acquaint- 
anceship being  the  purpose  in  both 
cases.  Among  the  resources  em- 
ployed here  were  the  drinking  of 
punch  and  the  singing  of  sprightly 
songs  of  welcome  by  the  upper  class- 
men. 

Y.W.  CA. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  12th, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Scales,  our  Secre- 
tary, spoke  at  vesper  services.  ]\Iiss 
Scales  talked  to  us  sweetly  and  in- 
spiringly  on  "Why  I  Came  as  Your 
Secretary."  Already  we  have  a  vis- 
ion of  what  the  coming  of  Miss  Scales 
is  going  to  mean  to  every  girl  in  col- 
lege. She  has  come  to  be  the  friend 
of  every  one  of  us  and  to  help  each  of 
us  in  any  way  she  can,  and  to  her  we 
give  a  most  hearty  welcome  and  the 
assurance  that  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  her  in  every  way  possible  in  mak- 
ing her  stay  among  us  most  profitable 
and  pleasant. 
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Dr.  J.  I.  Foust,  President  of  our 
College,  was  with  us  as  leader  in  our 
first  Sunday  night  service.  Dr.  Foust 
spoke  to  us  most  earnestly  and  force- 
fully on  the  ideals  which  he  wanted  to 
see  prevail  at  our  college  during  this 
year.  These  ideals  which  Dr.  Foust 
gave  us  took  the  form  of  three  very 
practical  propositions.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  each  one  of  us  do  our 
work  efficiently  and  use  our  time  wise- 
ly from  day  to  day;  the  second  was 
that  we  do  our  work  cheerfully  and 
uncomplainingly;  and  the  third  was 
that  we  scorn  anything  in  our  work 
that  is  not  absolutely  honest  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  faculty.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  he  said,  can  we 
be  a  real  college  and  have  the  true 
college  spirit. 

In  closing  Dr.  Foust  read  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

"At  college  if  you  have  lived  right- 
ly you  have  found  enough  learning  to 


make  you  humble,  enough  friendship 
to  make  your  hearts  large  and  warm, 
enough  culture  to  teach  you  the  re- 
finement of  simplicity,  enough  wisdom 
to  make  you  sweet  in  poverty  and  tem- 
perate in  wealth.  Here  you  have 
learned  to  see  great  and  small  in  their 
true  relation.  To  look  at  both  sides 
of  a  question,  to  respect  the  points  of 
view  of  every  honest  man  or  woman, 
and  to  recognize  the  point  of  view  that 
differs  most  widely  from  your  own: 
here  you  have  found  the  democracy 
that  excludes  neither  rich  nor  poor 
and  the  quicker  sympathy  that  listens 
to  all  and  helps  by  the  very  listen- 
ing. Here  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  a 
long  struggle  you  have  seen — if  only 
in  transient  glimpses  that  after  doubt 
comes  reverence,  after  anxiety  peace, 
after  faintness  courage,  and  out  of 
weakness  we  are  made  strong.  Suf- 
fer these  glimpses  to  become  an  abid- 
ing vision  and  you  have  the  supreme 
joy  of  life. ' ' 


Me  an'  James  Bud 

Verta  Williams 

Me  an'  James  Bud  et  green  'simmons 
An'  we's  drawed  up,  purty  nigh. 

An'  if  our  mouths  keeps  on  drawin' 
Us  can't  tell  our  folks  good-bye. 

An'  dey  jis  keeps  pucker 'n',  pucker 'n', 
Feels  like  we'll  turn  inside  out. 

James  Bud's  mos'  as  pale  as  moonshine: 
Us  is  seared  to  death,  near  'bout. 


An'  if  you  hears  our  folks  cry  in' 
Ever'  day  an'  ever'  night. 

White  folks,  you'll  know  fo'  certain 
We's  drawed  clean  up  out  o'  sight. 
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Specials 


F.  W.  (to  Freshman  at  table)  : 
' '  How  do  you  like  your  alma  mater  ? ' ' 

Freshman  (taking  big  bite  of  cro- 
quette) :     "Just  fine!" 

Freshman  (to  Junior  sister)  : 
"What  do  you  do  when  you  feel  sort 
of  dull  and  unable  to  get  interested 
in  anything?" 

Junior:     "I   try   Homer's    Iliad." 
Fresh. :     "I  will  go  right  over  to 
Lewis '  store  and  get  a  bottle. ' ' 

Dr.  G.  (to  Fresh.):  "See  here, 
young  lady,  what  do  you  mean  by 
coming  into  my  class  day  after  day 
— never  taking  notes  on  my  hygiene 
lectures  ? ' ' 

Freshman  :  ' '  My  mother  finished 
here  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  have 
hers,"  was  the  complacent  reply. 

Mr.  S.-H.  (reproving  class  for  com- 
ing late  to  class)  :  "This  is  a  class 
in  harmony,  not  an  afternoon  tea." 

At  next  meeting  a  girl  was  twenty 
minutes  late.  After  she  took  her  seat 
Mr.  S.-H.,  bitingly :  "How  will  you 
have  your  tea?" 

She:  "Without  the  lemon,  please." 


Senior  caller:  "I  am  rather  late 
in  leaving." 

Freshman:  "Better  late  than 
never. ' ' 

Dr.  Lipscomb:  "Excuse  me  a  mo- 
ment. ' ' 

Freshman :  ' '  Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

Dr.  Lipscomb:  "Before  beginning 
work  on  you,  I  must  have  my  drill." 

Freshman:  "Great  Scotts,  man, 
can't  you  pull  a  tooth  without  a  re- 
hearsal ? ' ' 

Freshman  (to  new  faculty  at  head 
of  table)  :  "Say,  Freshie,  you're  get- 
ting on  to  it  fast,  sitting  at  head  of 
table." 

Faculty:  "I  may  look  green,  but 
they  say  I  am  faculty." 

Training  school  teacher:  "Why, 
John,  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
jaw — have  you  a  toothache?" 

' '  No  'm,  I  've  got  an  abscess  and  the 
doctor's  going  to  lynch  tomorrow." 
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